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LANIER’S ASPIRATIONS AFTER PEACE. 
BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. 

Never have there been more exquisite pleadings for 
peace than in the prose and poetical writings of Sidney 
Lanier, the Southern poet, who wrote his greatest poem, 
‘* Sunrise,” when his temperature was 104 degrees. 
That fever heat compelled his hand to grasp the pencil 
while his brain teemed with hurrying words and his heart 
beat short and quick with the pain of coming death. 

As one of the deeply religious poets of America 
and as an eloquent lover of nature his thoughts and 
words are always akin to the spirit of peace especially in 
the lines with which he deprecated war, though when the 
crisis came between North and South he enlisted in the 
Confederate army. Even in his childhood he had liked 
to play soldier, but the experiences of that struggle proved 
to him that war was not play but a series of embodied 
horrors. In his only novel, ‘‘ Tiger Lilies,” he likens war 
to ‘‘a strange, enormous, terrible flower” which two 
wealthy landed proprietors (of North America) made 
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into a grand specimen. Its seeds are still supposed to 
remain in the land, says Lanier, yet for his part he 
wished that the seed might utterly perish ‘‘ out of sight, 
life and memory and out of the remote hope of resurrec- 
tion forever and ever, no matter in whose granary they 
are cherished.” Surely if Lanier were now living he 
would deprecate military instruction in our schools and 
perhaps would regret the national observance of Deco- 
ration Day, preferring in silence to honor the dead rather 
than under the guise of patriotism to stimulate afresh the 
war spirit. 

It is however in Lanier’s ‘* Psalm of The West’”’ that 
he sings most pathetically of peace. The whole poem is 
wonderful in its apostrophe to Freedom when 
“ Friendship, in freedom, will blot out the bounding of race, 

And straight Law, in freedom, will curve to the rounding of grace, 
And Fashion, in freedom, will die of the lie in her face.” 


. , * ° . ° ° . . 
“When Faith from the wedding of Knowing and Loving shall 
purely be born.” 
He tells of the horseman and of Columbus : 
“ Pursue the West but long enough, ’tis East;” 
a line which is as full of significance for every searcher 
for truth as for Columbus. Then he pictures the Pilgrim 


and the 
“ Mayflower, Ship of Faith’s best Hope! 


Mayflower, piteous Heartsease Petal! 
God, thy God will pilot thee!” 
He traces the Revolution when 
‘‘ Freedom out of a Wound shall rise,” 
yet he grieves, for if men knew but 
‘* The half as much as bluebirds do, 
Now in this tender little calm 
Each hand would out, and every palm 
With patriot palm strike brotherhood’s stroke 
Or ere these lines of battle broke.” 
Still singing of the nation’s growth he describes the 
Civil War, when 
‘“‘ Heartstrong South would have his way,” 
and 
“ Headstrong North hath said him nay.” 
Calling to North and South under the figure of speech of 
Heart and Brain he bids them ‘‘ Beware.” But the con- 
flict came : 
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‘ They charged, they struck, both fell, both bled; 
Brain rose again, ungloved; 
Heart fainting smiled, and softly said 
My love to my Beloved. 


Heart and Brain! no more be twain; 
Throb and think, one flesh again! 

Lo! they weep, they turn, they run; 
Lo! they kiss: Love, thou art one!” 


Surely if Decoration Day is still to be observed it 
should be kept with the sense of past separation lost in 
the sense of present oneness. Lanier’s stanza, as in a 
vision made real by experience, bids North and South 
unglove and like little children send their love to each 
other. It was not alone freedom from war for which 
Lanier longed but that higher abstract freedom of the 
inner self of man, by which the artist can create the eter- 
nal realities of beauty, mind and thought, and by which 
all men can be uplifted with a region of feeling and action 
permeated with worshipful trust in the greatness of God. 


THE MORAL SOLIDARITY OF THE NATIONS. 
BY FREDERIC PASSY. 

A new example has just been given us of the progress 
made every day by those ideas of justice, respect and 
mutual good-will which we do not cease to maintain and to 
propagate. Every year and to a greater and greater ex- 
tent the Interparliamentary Union in its meetings not only 
affirms these ideas but puts them in practice by the good 
relations which are being created and developed among 
its members. The Municipal Councii of Paris, which is 
essentially a parliament, which is perhaps too much so 
according to the opinion of some, has more than once 
manifested similar sentiments and made appeal for a union 
of peoples in justice and peace. But sometimes, it can 
not be denied, these manifestations, however generous 
they may have been, have gone astray somewhat in the 
form which they have taken or assumed too much of a 
political character, according to the events which called 
them forth. 

This is not however the case with the proposition which 
has been brought before this body by Mr. Baudin and Mr. 
Vorbe and which will undoubtedly be heartily approved. 

The proposition is, this time, to honor a memory dear 
to all those who think and against which no objection can 
be raised from any quarter whatever. It is to one of the 
purest glories in which England, his native country, 
takes pride, and one of the most brilliant lights which 
have ever illuminated the world; it is to Isaac Newton, 
an associate member of the Academy of Science of Paris 
and a benefactor of the whole of humanity to which he 
revealed some of those eternal truths which become its 
common inheritance ; it is to Newton, ‘‘ who when he pro- 
claimed the solidarity of worlds proclaimed the kinship 
of all intelligences,” that Mr. Baudin and Mr. Vorbe wish 
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to have erected, through the efforts of an Anglo-French 
committee, a monument in the heart of the capital ‘* which 
is open to all noble initiatives.” 

The proposition in itself certainly merits the attention 
of all peace men as well as of men of science, but what 
deserves still more this attention, what we ought particu- 
larly to point out, we who are striving to bring about the 
reconciliation of peoples in the common sentiment of 
what they owe to each other, is the considerations which, 
stated perhaps a little too strongly but in a noble and 
elevated way, the two municipal councillors have thought 
fitting to appeal to in support of their proposition. What 
they desire to have honored in the person of the great 
savant who revealed to the world the law of universal 
attraction is ‘* those memorable discoveries which make 
epochs in the life of peoples: a precious harvest, the pro- 
duct of prodigious antecedent labor, the fertile germ of 
vast future progress, which help the nations to live the 
noble life of the heart and of the spirit and become to 
them a means of moral union, of really human relations, 
causing peace to prevail over war, justice over violence, 
love over hatred, and conducting civilization from the 
dim light of the dawn to that of the full day.” ‘ Too 
long,”’ they say, ‘* we have glorified the conquests of force 
which divide; it seems to us that the hour has come to 
exalt the victories of mental labor, the magnificent tri- 
umphs of thought which unite.” 

These citations are sufficient to show the importance 
which we ought to assign to the proposition of Mr. Vorbe 
and Mr. Baudin. 

Yes, it is time, as they say, to substitute for the wor- 
ship of the bloody idols which have devoured and degrad- 
ed humanity, reverence for the beneficent geniuses who 
have enlightened and thereby improved it, and labored 
for its well-being by teaching it to dominate over matter 
whose laws they have revealed. Yes, as the great orator 
Fox said in London on the 18th of June, the anniversary 
of the battle of Waterloo: ‘‘ There have been men who 
have astonished the world by the abuse which they have 
made of their faculties and their powers; there have been 
men who have passed over the world like scourges leay- 
ing behind them mourning and devastation. There have 
been others who have traversed it like pure lights enlight- 
ening the pathway of their contemporaries and preparing 
the way for their successors, sowing about them the seed 
which produces life, and the truth which increases the 
value of life ; conquering the forces of nature; appeasing 
the animosities and the wraths of men, healing wounds 
and assuaging griefs ; opening before the mind the splen- 
did perspectives of science, and stimulating the soul to 
noble desires and holy hopes. It is these last whose 
memory ought to be perpetuated and honored ; it is these 
to whom monuments should be raised and the homage of 
posterity given through the arts and through poetry.” 
We are yet far from having generally come to this. But 
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we are on the way. And in this city of London where 
Fox pronounced these words, which I have only imper- 
fectly given from memory, in the Abbey of Westminster, 
in the midst of magnificent tombs erected formerly 
through the vanity of the great families of England in hon- 
or of certain of their members to-day perfectly unknown, 
one suddenly comes upon a statue striking because of 
its beautiful simplicity. It is that of a modest artisan 
who became, by his labor and his intelligence, one of the 
lights of his country and one of the benefactors of the 
world. Above this statue you may read these words, 
which are worthy to be meditated upon: ‘‘It is not for 
the pleasure of perpetuating a name, but to show that 
men are beginning to honor those who serve them, that 
the people, the Parliament and the Government of Great 
Britain have erected this monument to the memory of 
James Watt, the inventor of the steam engine.” 

Honor what is honorable, and, which is not less neces- 
sary, despise what is despicable ;— this, in truth, is what 
peoples must Jearn to do, if they wish at last to cease to 
see turned to evil the greatest portion of the forces which 
might be employed for their good. The statue of James 
Watt, although a little too much hidden from view at the 
back end of a chapel where people do not always go to 
look for it, bears witness that there are in England 
moments when public gratitude recognizes its duties. 
The monument to be erected at Paris, to his compatriot 
Isaac Newton, will be a worthy counterpart of it. It 
will have over it also the double advantage of being set 
vp, as a living lesson, in an open public place and of 
recalling to memory, as a protest against the spirit of 
exclusiveness and antagonism, a foreign name in which 
is incarnated an international glory.— La Conférence 
Interparlementaire. 


‘*‘SHALL THE SWORD DEVOUR FOREVER?” 


BY E. B. TRE FETHREN. 

Murat Halstead says: ‘‘ Horace Greeley’s western 
speeches, when running for the presidency, delivered 
from railway cars, were surpassingly fine. Up to that 
date there had been nothing comparable with them from 
a presidential candidate. ‘Shall the sword devour for- 
ever?’ was the theme.” 

On turning to Captain John Bigelow’s recent work, 
‘*The principles of Strategy,” I read: ‘*War is commonly 
defined to be a contest between nations, states, or parts 
of states, carried on by force. In its highest form it is a 
a fight between armies.’’ Such a definition, although 
standard, fails to tell the tale of woe which those acquaint- 
ed with the institution of war read between the lines. 
We have been told from our tender years of the glories 
of war,—of the ponderous Macedonian phalanx, of the 
splendors of the Roman Eagles, of Constantine’s vic- 
tories of the Cross, of the conquests of the Crescent, the 
defeat of Attila the Hun, the triumphs of the Normans 
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on English soil, of the religious wars of the Crusades, of 
the struggles on the Spanish Main and the defeat of the 
Invincible Armada; not to mention the triumphs of arms 
in our own America ;—we have been told, I say, of the 
pomp, splendor and glory of arms until some of us have 
come to consider war as well nigh divine in origin and 
necessary to the development of the race. I grant that 
it is hard to conceive how some of the effects accom- 
plished by the wars in ages past could, at the time, have 
been otherwise brought about. Mr. Knight goes so far 
as to assert that the first real civilizer of Britain was the 
military arm. Hundreds of the rapiers of Toledo were 
engraved thus: ‘‘ Do not draw me without cause, do not 
sheathe me without honor.” I doubt not that the motto 
was in many instances observed. We point with pride to 
the heroes of the past;—to Winkleried, Assas, Latour 


d’Auvergne, Dessaix, Washington, and Lafayette. But 
steel has wholly ceased to be a gentleman. War is no 
longer a servant. It is become an enemy. With war, 


hen, will we wage war! At war we will hurl our darts! 
We will have peace even though we have to fight for it! 
But our warfare shall be waged with new weapons. For 
the sword we'll substitute the pen ; and for the bullet, the 
ballot. 

The ethics of war has been of slow devolopment. 
Man is by nature animal. The many wars of the past 
have resembled the struggles of brute beasts conducted 
by more or less of brains. We are thankful, however, 
that the race is developing, even though it be but slowly. 
As nations become more highly civilized they become 
more sensitive, just as a human organism which is more 
highly developed. Under the Romans the doors of the 
temple of Janus, which were closed in times of peace, 
were shut but thrice during eight centuries. According 
to Heroditus the Thracians considered war and rapine 
most glorious. Plato would have had women educated 
for war equally with men. The morality of the race in 
its development has demanded the abolition, in course, 
of idolatry, the amphitheatre, of polygamy, slavery, and 
of torture, of duelling, and now of war. Here, then, 
we have our prisoner before the bar. The judge is Pub- 
lic Opinion, the lawyers for the prosecution are messen- 
gers from heaven, those for the defence are emissaries 
from hell. Able pleas are made on both sides. The 
defence appeal to precedent, the prosecution to right. 
The verdict is ‘* Guilty.” Upon what is this verdict 
based? Let us see. 

Two-thirds of a century ago Captain William Ladd sat 
on a granite cliff in Maine and conceived the idea of a 
national peace society. Such a society was soon organ- 
ized, and since that time public sentiment has been roused 
by literature, speech and song. Many great minds of the 
past have declared with Cicero that ‘‘the worst peace 
is preferable to the best war,” or with Colet who, in the 
sixteenth century, thundered from St. Paul’s that ‘‘ an 
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unjust peace is better than the justest war.” Some of 
the reasons which have led the people of our own times 
to condemn war are: 

1. It is expensive in (a) money and material re- 
sources. Not only in battle itself but also during prepa- 
rations for engagements and between wars is the expense 
enormous. Even the funds required to carry on the work 
of peace societies would be unnecessary were it not for 
war. Since the organization of our government in 1776, 
over $600,000,000 have been spent in fighting the Indians. 
According to Edward Atkinson, the statistician, the civil 
war cost us for war purposes and reconstruction $4,000,- 
000,000 ; it cost the South probably $2,200,000,000; the 
pension roll has amounted to $1,800,000,000; and future 
pensions will, according to life tables, amount to $2,000,- 
000,000 more ; these along with an interest allowance of 
about $2,000,000,000 swell the total cost of the civil war 
to the enormous sum of $12,000,000,000. In her attempt 
to subjugate the colonies England paid out $500,000,000 ; 
in 1815 she was $4,325,000,000 in debt. The Crimean war 
cost $2,000,000,000 ; the Italian war of 1859 cost $300,- 
000,000; the Prusso-Austrian war of 1866 cost $333, 
000,000. According to M. de Folville the Franco-Prus- 
sian war cost 30,000,000,000 francs, while the armed 
peace resulting from that war has cost, as the official 
budgets show, still more since the war. DeCard is 
authority for the statement that the present European 
peace costs 600,000,000 pounds per annum. The con- 
struction of each of our large naval vessels demands 
over a million of dollars, and to discharge a single gun 
on one of our American cruisers like the Newark costs the 
people about $3000. Then there is another way in which 
war is expensive in material resources; viz., the destruc- 
tion of an enemy’s property with fire and shell. Those 
who are besieged or overrun destroy their own property 
rather than furnish the foe its use; instance, the flooding 
the Lowlands in the seventeenth century, and the burning 
of Moscow in 1812. The amount of provisions required 
for a large army can hardly be conceived. The treasure 
on old ocean’s bed, left by naval battles as the wrecks of 
war, is immense. The larger part of the budgets of the 
civilized nations of the world is consecrated to supporting 
an armed peace and paying for the results of war already 
waged. Walpole with difficulty maintained peace for 
more than twenty years. He said: ‘‘ The most perni- 
cious circumstances in which this country can be are 
those of war, as we must be losers while it lasts and 
cannot be great gainers when it ends.” It would be 
cheaper to purchase the result of any war with ready 
cash than to invest the amount required in necessary 
military operations. Had I the money which has been 
spent in war I could purchase every foot of land on the 
globe ; I could clothe every man, woman and child in an 
attire that would be the envy of princes; I could build 
and equip a schoolhouse upon every hillside; I could 
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found and endow an academy in every town; I could 
establish a college in every state and furnish it with able 
professors ; I could crown every hill with a church con- 
secrated to the gospel of peace. Furthermore, war is 
expensive in (b) life. In the siege of Mexico more than 
100,000 perished in battle and more than 50,000 from the 
infection of putrefying carcasses ; at Borodino there were 
slaughtered in one day 80,000 men. The Moors of Spain 
lost in one engagement 70,000 and in another 80,000. 
In the battle of Chalons there fell 300,000 of Attila’s 
army alone. We shudder to think that Alexander sacri- 
ficed 3,000,000 of lives, but his successors occasioned the 
destruction of 20,000,000, the Saracens of 60,000,000. 
The wars of the Crusades cost 40,000,000 lives. Accord- 
ing to Rollin, of the vast army of 5,283,320 which fol- 
lowed Xerxes but 3000 escaped destruction. At the 
battle of Malplaquet, 1709, the slaughter amounted to 
40,000 men. War has cost Europe in this century alone 
twelve to fifteen million of its inhabitants. The civil war 
cost our own country about 830,000 lives. Not only this. 
The present peace establishment in Europe embraces 
4,000,000 men. The total number of officers and men 
available to the Triple Alliance alone is 10,413,905. So 
we believe we are justified in saying that war is expensive 
also in (c) time and in (d) talent; for all these millions 
are prevented by the very nature of the case from taking 
part in any of the useful walks of life, while it saps a 
country of all possible overplus of vitality to support 
them. Cripples left by war are cripples for life. Then 
too, the construction and equipment of the navies of the 
world demand an immense amount of labor and talent 
which might be better employed. The English navy 
alone is soon to be increased by fifteen new vessels. 

2. War blocks the wheels of industry in (a) agricul- 
ture, in (b) manufactures, and in (c) commerce. Cicero 
speaks of war as ‘belonging to beasts” and com- 
plains bitterly of its effects on the liberal arts and on 
peaceful pursuits. It cripples almost every species of 
business. It cuts the sinews of enterprise in every 
department of productive industry. Fields lie untilled; 
factories are silent; the shop and counting room are 
deserted ; trading vessels lie.rotting at the wharves; and 
a vast mass of capital is withdrawn from circulation. 
The Berlin and the Milan Decrees of Napoleon and 
the Orders in Council of England hampered commerce 
throughout the civilized world. Figures might be pro- 
duced to show that while the direct taxes of -war are 
immense they are but a fraction, rarely more than a 
fourth part, of the sum total which it wastes. 

3. War creates international distrust. Guizot in his 
history of England, speaking of the Hundred Years War, 
says: ‘* Itcost the lives of millions of men, brought plague 
and famine with it, and caused unheard of misery, with- 
out any result to the two nations (France and England) 
other than a feeling of international hatred which has 
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scarcely died out in our own time.” In view of all these 
facts who would doubt that war is wasteful ? 

4. Waris acruel monster. Its motto is not ‘‘ Right” 

but ‘‘ Might.” Have you ever visited its camps and 
fleets? Have you seen the bullet ricochet, or heard the 
screaming shell? Have you walked upon the battle- 
field while the pale moon looked down in pity upon the 
dying and the dead? Have you seen the gaping wound 
fresh sucked by the thirsty sword, and heard the blood- 
curdling death-rattle? Have you seen the lover die? the 
father? Have you heard the sobs of the dying brave? 
O, speak not of tears till thou hast seen the tears of war- 
rior men! Such is the picture! Hasten, O Pluto, and 
with thy pencil make a painting fit to decorate the walls 
of hell!! There is no danger of thy recurring to unreal 
or exaggerated outlines! No strength or depth of color- 
ing can approach the reality!! Fenelon wrote to Louis 
the Fourteenth in 1693: ‘** The country is a vast hos- 
pital.” Visit some war-worn pensioner, the living relic 
of revolutionary story, nor lisp one word that shall 
recall the recollection of hard-fought battles and fields 
of human gore! War feeds and grows on the blood 
which it sheds, The pictures of desolation handed down 
to us by the writers and chroniclers of every war period 
are absolutely frightful to contemplate. How many times 
might war have been averted if those who declared for 
war had only seen actual service! Speaking of the siege 
of Rouen, 1418, Green says: ‘*In the hour of their 
agony women gave birth to infants, but even the new- 
born babes which were drawn up in baskets to receive 
baptism were lowered down again to die on their mothers’ 
breasts.” It is a lamentable fact that the curse of the 
military spirit which imparts sucha cruel character to early 
history continues to infect modern civilization. How 
often is ‘‘ National Glory ”’ writ in letters of blood! 
5. War casts a pall over the home, and over all the 
walks of life. It fills the land with widows and with or- 
phans. War desolates the country through which it rolls, 
and spreads violation and alarm among its villagers; at 
its approach every home pours forth its trembling victims ; 
all the rights of property and all the provisions of justice 
must give way before its devouring exactions; with the 
Sabbath comes no Sabbath charm. The custom of war 
is particularly fatal to domestic happiness. It forbids 
marriage to its The young husband leaves 
home with a musket over his shoulder and comes not back 
again; the lover enlists and never returns. That faded 
portrait over the mantel, the treasures in that upper 
tmreau drawer, and yon empty chair all tell of a home 
bereft of its dear ones. 

6. The lion in men’s hearts is sure to come out dur- 
ing military training and experience as at no other time. 
The punishments of flogging and of running the gauntlet, 
which —thank heaven! — are being done away with, are 
cruel beyond description. A people at war delights to 
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hear that the most dreadful ravages are desolating a hos- 
tilecountry. The slaughter of thousands of fellow beings, 
instead of awakening pity, flushes them with delirious 
joy; illuminates the city; and turns the whole country 
loose in revelry and riot. 

7. War undoes the efforts of years of peace, and its 
effects can with great difficulty be eradicated only after 
years of peaceful prosperity. 

8. That war is morally wrong, but a very few will 
The admiration of military exploits perverts the 
moral sentiments of any community. Every eye is turned 
toward the conqueror and every tongue tells only of his 
deeds. Slaughter, rapine and suffering deaden the sense 
of human sympathy. War reverses all the precepts of 
morality. It is the chief sin of all ages, of all climes. 
It is a system from which most of the virtues are exclud- 
ed, and into which all the vices are incorporated. The 
loss of property and life even is but small compared to 
the moral effects of war on a nation and on individual 
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character. Money cannot be weighed against a human 
soul! The vices of the camp are proverbial. No one 


ever looks there for piety or virtue. 
ance. How many victories have ever been celebrated 
with cold water? War acknowledges no Sabbath. The 
camp is a hotbed of licentiousness, a school of profanity, 
an obstruction to the cause of religion. This indict- 
ment against war puts the very stamp of criminality upon 
its forehead. 

9. Besides what I have just said, war is opposed to 
all the teachings of the lowly Nazarene. To-day the fol- 
lowers of him who said to Peter, ‘* Put up thy sword,” 
may look for example to the early Christians, many of 
whom met a cruel death rather than disobey the precepts 
of the Prince of Peace, The Gospel would prove an ef- 
fective panacea for all the evils of war if actually applied. 

According to Jeremy Taylor war is ‘‘ as contrary to the 
Christian religion as cruelty is to mercy, as tyranny is 
to charity.” Look upon a battlefield and tell me truly 
whether Christ taught men to do this,— the sword to de. 
vour, the fire to burn, the bullet to mangle, wound, and 
tear the image of God! Tell me whether love ever cov- 
ered a field of slaughter with the dead and dying ; whether 
praying for those who injure us ever carried pain to the 
domestic circle and caused widows and orphans to pour 
forth their lives in tears! Go with me to the hospital and 
tell me whether Christ ever advocated the cause of so 
much misery! No! A thousand times, No! 

** Civilized warfare!” What contradiction of terms! 
What constitutes ‘* civilized warfare’? Machines do the 
work of death. Hand-to-hand blows have passed away. 
War is fast becoming a mockery; it is beastly. It is no 
longer murder on a grand scale only ; it is voluntary suicide 
and voluntary ruin. Man no longer fights ; he conducts 
destructive engines of war which fight forhim. A French 
officer has devised a rifle that will throw a stream of vitriol 
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for a distance of two hundred feet, to be used against an 
enemy whenever they attempt a charge. The range and 
penetrating power of modern fire arms are tremendous. A 
twelve inch rifle will penetrate twenty-eight inches of iron 
at a range of 3000 feet. On the nineteenth of May, 1894, 
a twelve inch gun at the government proving ground shat- 
tered an eighteen inch plate of solid steel armor. The 
striking force of the ball was 21,182 foot tons. Think of 
it! The deadly work of torpedo boats is another ex- 
ample of the destructive ability of modern war instruments. 
The speed of a cannon ball is 3985 feet per second, and 
death and destruction fly with every shot! Human fiesh 
is but food for hungry cannon. May we not hope that in 
augmenting the abominations of war man is, in the long 
run, but diminishing them? If it were made a certainty 
that every fight would end in the utter annihilation of both 
sides, battles would become more rare! 

For the bullet then let us have the ballot ; for the sword, 
the pen; for war, arbitration. Let those who are to 
be the chief gainers or losers in a war say whether 
they will have a war or not. Create a healthy public 
sentiment. No longer teach that one murder makes a 
villain ; millions, a hero. Educate for peace and not for 
war. Down with this modern apotheosis of the so-called 
chivalry of war! Bring up the children to look with 
dread and not with delight upon the display of weapons, 
military music, and the roar of artillery. Our public 
schools were established to make citizens, not soldiers ; 
peaceful tillers of the soil, and not sackers of cities and 
of homes. Good men everywhere demand the suppres- 
sion of war. The ponderous brain of Sir Francis Bacon, 
having conceived by monarchy, brought forth the assertion 
that ‘‘the principal point of greatness in any State is to 
have a race of military men.” But little more than a 
century ago, fostered in the cradle of democracy, the soul 
of Jefferson rang out in these immortal words, ‘* We hold 
these truths to be self evident; that all men are created 
equal ; that they are endowed by their creator with certain 
inalienable rights; * * * * * that, to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men.” 
Castelar, formerly President of the Spanish Republic, 
recently wrote: ‘* The world is composed of a great 
trilogy. Asia and Africa represent the past ; Europe and 
its islands represent the present; Australia and America 
represent the future.” Shall America prove false to her 
trust? Let her voice be loud and clear. When the final 
bill is presented before Parliament let it be under- 
scored with four lines, and in the legislative halls of our 
own Congress let it be writ large! The military powers of 
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Europe are even now endeavoring to bring about a reduc- 
tion of war equipment throughout the continent. On the 
first day of the present century was effected the legisla- 
tive union of Ireland and England. What a glorious con- 
summation if all Europe might welcome in the twentieth 
century with hands clasped in love and peace! Much has 
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already been done in the way of international arbitration. 
Suffice it to mention the Geneva arbitration of 1794; the 
Ashburton treaty of 1842; the famous conference of 
Paris, 1855; the settlement of. the Alabama claims at 
Geneva, in 1872; besides the Pan-American Congress 
which has made arbitration the law of the greater part of 
the two Americas. The international Peace congresses 
held at Paris (1889), London (1890), Rome (1891), 
Berne (1892), and at Chicago (1893), have done much 
to arouse public sentiment. Sublime the words of Kos- 
suth: ‘*I know that the light has spread and even the 
bayonets think.” He who would hasten the abolition of 
war need but throw himself into the current and row. 

All preparations for war ought to cease. Andrew 
Carnegie says, ‘*‘ Give us war-ships, and we shall have 
war.” True! Another cause of war is the deceptive 
show, costume and glitter in which it is arrayed. Uni- 
forms of a sable hue would be more appropriate as the 
attendants of those instruments of death. The very mil- 
itary appearance of one nation often eggs another on to 
war. 

Long enough have the peoples sprinkled blood on their 
hearth-stones, to be washed out only with a flood of 
bitter tears ; now let the nations festoon the entrance to 
every public edifice and hall of assembly with the olive 
and proclaim a universal peace. Then will come that 
time by prophets foretold and by poets stng; when the 
peoples shall beat their swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruning hooks; when the nations shall 
not learn war any more. 

Let a Raphael or a Michael Angelo paint for us an- 
other picture to be hung upon the walls of every home. 
And let that picture declare the triumphs of useful indus- 
tries, of international arbitration; and of universal 
peace. Let it be a home without a war trophy or a 
vacant chair; where love knits the hearts of all together 
as one,— a fit symbol of that larger, that universal fam- 
ily of human kind. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT ON WAR. 
BY GEORGE GILLETT. 


(CONCLUDED. ) 

‘** Now therefore give pledges, I pray thee, to my master 
the king of Assyria, and I will give thee 2000 horses, if 
thou be able on thy part to set riders upon them. How 
then wilt thou turn away the face of one captain of the 
least of my master’s servants, and put thy trust on Egypt 
for chariots and for horsemen? And am I now come up 
without the Lord against this land to destroy it? The Lord 
said unto me, ‘Go up against this land and destroy it’ ” 
(Isaiah xxxvi. 4-10). And turning specially to the peo- 
ple, he said: ‘*‘ Beware lest Hezekiah persuade you, say- 
ing, ‘ The Lord will deliver us.’ Hath any of the gods of 
the nations delivered his land out of the hand of the King 
of Assyria? Where are the gods of Hamath and Arphad? 
Where are the gods of Sepharvaim? And have they de- 
livered Samaria out of my hand? Who are they among 
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all the gods of these lands that have delivered their land 
out of my hand, that the Lord should deliver Jerusalem 
out of my hand?” (Isaiah xxxvi. 18-20.) 

When this message and more to the same purport was 
rehearsed to Hezekiah, he rent his clothes and covered 
himself with sackcloth, and went into the house of the 
Lord, and he sent a message to the prophet Isaiah to in- 
form him of the insolent language of Rabshakeh, and to 
ask him to pray for the remnant that is left. And Isaiah 
replied: ‘* Thus saith the Lord, ‘Be not afraid of the 
words that thou hast heard, wherewith the servants of the 
King of Assyria have blasphemed Me. Behold, I will send 
a blast upon him, and he shall hear a rumor and return 
to his own land; and I will cause him to fall by the sword 
in his own land’ ”’ (Isaiah xxxvii. 6, 7). 

And Hezekiah prayed unto the Lord, saying: ‘*O 
Lord of Hosts, God of Israel, that dwellest between the 
cherubim, Thou art the God, even Thou alone, of all the 
kingdoms of the earth; Thou hast made heaven and 
earth. Incline Thine ear, O Lord, and hear; open Thine 
eyes, O Lord, and see; and hear all the words of Senna- 
cherib, which hath sent to reproach the living God. Of 
a truth, Lord, the kings of Assyria have laid waste all 
the nations and their countries, and have cast their gods 
into the fire; for they were no gods, but the work of 
men’s hands, wood and stone; therefore they have de- 
stroyed them. Now, therefore, O Lord our God, save 
us from his hand, that all the kingdoms of the earth may 
know that Thou art the Lord, even Thou only” (Isaiah 
xxxvii. 15-20). 

The angel of the Lord went forth and smote in the 
camp of the Assyrians 185,000 ; and Sennacherib returned 
to Nineveh, and was there slain by the sword. 

After this Hezekiah was ill, and about to die, and he 
prayed to God. And the Lord sent a message to him 
by Isaiah the prophet, that he would lengthen his life fif- 
teen years. And he gave him this sign that the shadow 
of the sun on the dial of Ahaz should return ten degrees 
backwards ; which accordingly took place (Isaiah xxxviii. 
and xxxix.). The king of Babylon having heard of this 
remarkable circumstance, and being no doubt a worship- 
per of the sun, sent ambassadors with presents to the 
monarch so favored by his God. Hezekiah received these 
presents and displayed his own wealth before them, in- 
stead of setting forth to them the power and greatness of 
the Lord God, who had worked this miracle and healed 
him of his sickness. For this sin he was told that his 
children and all the treasures of his house should be 
carried away to Babylon. 

MANASSEH, 698 B.Cc., 

began his reign by rearing up altars for Baalim, and made 
groves, and worshipped all the host of heaven. He even 
built altars for all the host of heaven in the two courts of 
the house of the Lord, and set a carved image, the idol 
which he made, in the house of God. He used witchcraft, 
and dealt with a familiar spirit, and with wizards, and did 
much evil in the sight of the Lord. Wherefore the Lord 
brought upon them the captains of the host of the king of 
Assyria, who took Manasseh and bound him with fetters 
and carried him to Babylon (II. Chronicles xxxiii.). 

But when he was in affliction he besought’ the Lord his 
God and humbled himself greatly before the God of his 
fathers and prayed unto Him; and He was intreated of 
him and heard his supplication, and brought him again 
to Jerusalem into His kingdom. Then Manasseh knew 


that the Lord He was God (II. Chronicles xxxiii. 12, 13). 
And he took away the strange gods and the idol out of 
the House of the Lord, and all the altars that he had 
built in the mount of the House of the Lord and cast 
them out of the city. And he repaired the altar of the 
Lord and sacrificed thereon peace offerings and thank 
offerings, and commanded Judah to serve the Lord God 
of Israel. 
AMON, 643 B.c., 
did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord and 
sacrificed unto all the carved images which Manasseh his 
father had made. And his servants conspired against 
and slew him in the second year of his reign (IE. Chron- 
icles xxxiii. 21-25). 
JOSIAH, 641 B.C., 

served the Lord with all his heart, and caused all the 
people to return unto God and to keep His command- 
ments. He kept a great passover to the Lord in Jerusa- 
lem (II. Chronicles xxxiv.). He died from wounds re- 
ceived in battle, for he would go out to fight Necho, king 
of Egypt, who was passing by Judah to fight a city on 
the Euphrates. ‘‘I come not against thee this day,” 
said the king of Egypt, ‘‘ but against the house where- 
with I have war; for God commanded me to make haste. 
Forhear thee from meddling with God, Who is with me, 
that He destroy thee not” (II. Chronicles xxxv. 20-24). 
But Josiah would not hearken, and disguised himself that 
he might fight with him. But the archers shot at him, 
and he said to his servants, ‘‘ Have me away, forI am 
sore wounded.” And they took him out of the chariot and 
put him into the second chariot that he had, and took 
him to Jerusalem, where he died. And all Judah 
mourned for him, and Jeremiah, the prophet, lamented 
also for him. 

JeHoanaZ, 610 B.c. (II. Chronicles xxxvi. 1-4), 

JeHorAKiM, 610 B.c. (II. Chronicles xxxvi. 5-8), 
were subject to Egypt. 

JEHOIACHIN, 599 B.c. (II. Chronicles xxxvi. 9-10), 

ZevDEKIAH, 599 B.c. (II. Chronicles xxxvi. 11-13), 
were subject to Babylon. 

DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM, 587 B.C. 


Taking a general review of the subject of war, it is a 
help to compare it with the curse of slavery, which also 
existed under the Mosaic dispensation. By the law of 
Moses, every Israelite who had become a bond-servant, 
had a right to claim his freedom in the year of Jubilee 
(Leviticus xxv. 39-41). It might be 49 years ahead, or 
it might be only 9 years, but the influence of such a pro- 
vision can be readily understood to have modified the con- 
dition of slavery, so as to make it impossible to be de- 
veloped to the hideous institution which it grew to be in 
modern times in the British Colonies and the United 
States of America. Moreover they were distinctly for- 
bidden to oppress one another (Leviticus xxv. 17). 

Thus was slavery kept in check till Christ came, and 
then the ‘‘ axe was laid to the root of the tree.” The 
spirit of love and goodwill towards men taught by Christ 
made it impossible for slavery to continue where His 
teaching was accepted and carried out. The great insti- 
tution of slavery died from the root. 

In the same kind of way we think that God has dealt 
with war. He forbade cavalry and artillery, and thus so 
far modified the military condition of the Israelites as to 
prevent its development to the standard of other nations. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 285 
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The nations shall learn war no more. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND VENEZUELA. 

The London Herald of Peace says in reference to the 
boundary dispute between Great Britain and Venezuela 
that ‘‘ England is willing to submit to arbitration that 
portion concerning which there is some doubt, but de- 
clines to submit to any other party a reconsideration of 
her long acknowledged and ancient frontier line, concern- 
ing which there was no doubt until gold was discovered 
in the section of British territory now claimed by Vene- 
znela.” The Herald seems to state this position of Great 
Britain as if approving it. But according to Venezuela 
this ‘‘ ancient frontier line” has never been acknowledged 
by anybody but Great Britain. She claims to have been 
protesting against British aggression for more than fifty 
years and that a large part of what Great Britain now 
claims as her *‘ long acknowledged” right has been from 
time to time acquired by the most barefaced aggression. 
Portions of the records of the Venezuela state department 
correspondence which have been made public seem to in- 
dicate that Venezuela is right in this statement. If this 
is not a case for arbitration, we should not know where to 
find one. Both countries lay claim to a certain territory, 
and each pretends to support its claim by documentary 


and other evidence. There are only three ways out of 


such a dispute, to submit the case to disinterested parties, 
to go to war about it or for one party simply to back 
down and let the other have its way, right or wrong. 
The case seems to us to be exactly like that of the Beh- 
ring Sea dispute. The United States claimed to have ex- 
clusive control of the whole of Behring Sea, and that 
this had been the case from the time that Alaska passed 
from the possession of Russia into herown. This claim 
the state department supported by voluminous documen- 
tary evidence. Great Britain, on the contrary, held that 
the Behring Sea was an open sea and that she had a 
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right in it. After two years of vigorous diplomatic cor- 
respondence the case was referred to an arbitral tri- 
bunal, and the contention of the United States, though 
supported by the ablest legal counsel in the country, was 
set aside. We are inclined to the opinion, after having 
read carefully and impartially what has been said on 
both sides, that the claim of Great Britain against Vene- 
zuela is quite as weak as that of the United States was 
in the case of the Behring Sea difficulty. But be this as 
it may, the dispute is unquestionably just of that kind 
which ought to be submitted to the impartial examination 
of a competent disinterested tribunal. Neither the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office nor the Venezuelan State Department 
alone is capable of deciding it, much less the press of 
either of those countries or of any other country, the 
Apvocate or Peace and the Herald of Peace certainly 
included. The certainty of Great Britain that she is 
in the rightful possession of the disputed territory ought 
to make her ready to submit the case cheerfully to arbi- 
traion, and the fact that she has steadily declined to do 
this, though repeatedly asked and urged for many years 
to do so, not only by Venezuela but by our own govern- 
ment, is causing impartial people in all other countries to 
think that she really does not believe in her own preten- 
sions. The Herald of Peace ought to join with the friends 
of peace and justice everywhere in trying to get the case 
as speedily as possible referred to an impartial tribunal. 
That is what will have to be done ultimately, and the 
sooner it is done the better. 


THE POWER OF A TREATY. 

Those of our readers who do not have access to 
the government publications will be glad to read in full 
the Rush-Bagot treaty of April, 1817, about which there 
has been considerable talk in the papers recently. We 
give in full the two final letters of the diplomatic cor- 
respondence by which the treaty was made, containing 
its provisions : 

Mr. Bagot to Mr. Rush. 


WasuineTon, April 28, 1817. 

The undersigned, His Britannick Majesty’s Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, has the honor 
to acquaint Mr. Rush that having laid before His Maj- 
esty’s Government the correspondence which passed last 
year between the Secretary of the Department of State 
and the undersigned upon the subject of a proposal to re- 
duce the Naval Force of the respective countries upon the 
American Lakes, he has received the commands of His 
Royal Highness, the Prince Regent, to acquaint the Gov- 
ernment of the United States that His Royal Highness 
is willing to accede to the proposition made to the under- 
signed by the Secretary of the Department of State in his 
note of the second of August last. 

His Royal Highness, acting in the name and on, the 
behalf of His Majesty, agrees that the Naval Force to be 
maintained upon the American Lakes by His Majesty and 
the Government of the United States shall henceforth 
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be confined to the following vessels on each side, that is: 

On Lake Ontario to one vessel not exceeding one 
hundred tons burthen and armed with one eighteen-pound 
cannon. 

On the upper lakes to two vessels not exceeding like 
burthen each and armed with like force. 

On the waters of Lake Champlain to one vessel not 
exceeding like burthen and armed with like force. 


And His Royal Highness agrees that all other armed 
vessels on these lakes shall be forthwith dismantled, and 
that no other vessels of war shall be there built or armed. 


His Royal Highness further agrees that if either party 
should hereafter be desirous of annulling this stipulation 
and should give notice to that effect to the other party, it 
shall cease to be binding after the expiration of six 
months from the date of such notice. 


The undersigned has it in command from His Royal 
Highness, the Prince Regent, to acquaint the American 
Government that His Royal Highness has issued orders 
to His Majesty’s officers on the lakes directing that the 
Naval Force so to be limited shall be restricted to such 
service as will in no respect interfere with the proper 
duties of the armed vessels of the other party. 

The undersigned has the honor to renew to Mr. Rush 
the assurances of his highest consideration. 

CuarLes Bacor. 


Mr. Rush to Mr. Bagot. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
April 29, 1817. 

The undersigned, acting Secretary of State, has the 
honor to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Bagot’s note of 
the 28th of this month, informing him, that having laid 
before the Government of His Britannick Majesty the 
correspondence which passed last year between the Sec- 
retary of State and himself upon the subject of a proposal 
to reduce the naval force of the two countries upon the 
American Lakes, he had received the commands of His 
Royal Highness, the Prince Regent, to inform this Gov- 
ernment that His Royal Highness was willing to accede to 
the proposition made by the Secretary of State in his 
note of the second of August last. 

The undersigned has the honor to express to Mr. Bagot 
the satisfaction which the President feels at His Royal 
Highness, the Prince Regent’s having acceded to the pro- 
position of this Government as contained in the note 
alluded to. And in further answer to Mr. Bagot’s note, 
the undersigned, by direction of the President, has the 
honor to state that this Government, cherishing the same 
sentiments expressed in the note of the second of August, 
agrees that the naval force to be maintained upon the 
lakes of the United States and Great Britain shall hence- 
forth be confined to the following vessels on each side, 
that is: 

On Lake Ontario to one vessel not exceeding One 
Hundred Tons burden and armed with an eighteen-pound 
cannon. On the Upper Lakes to two vessels not exceed- 
ing the like burden each, and armed with like force, and 
on the waters of Lake Champlain to one vessel not ex- 
ceeding like burden and armed with like force. 


And it agrees that all other armed vessels on these 
lakes shall be forthwith dismantled, and that no other 
vessels of war shall be there built or armed. And it fur- 
ther agrees that if either party should hereafter be de- 
sirous of annulling this stipulation and should give notice 


to that effect to the other party, it shall cease to be bind- 
ing after the expiration of six months from the date of 
such notice. 

The undersigned is also directed by the President to 
state that proper orders will be forthwith issued by this 
Government to restrict the naval force thus limited to 
such services as will in no respect interfere with the proper 
duties of the armed vessels of the other party. 

The undersigned eagerly avails himself of this oppor- 
tunity to tender to Mr. Bagot the assurances of his dis- 


tinguished consideration and respect. 
Ricuarp Rusa. 


This agreement as to the building and maintaining of 
war vessels on the Great Lakes has recently been brought 
into prominence by the question whether certain vessels 
for the United States navy could be built at the Detroit 
ship yards, provided they should not receive their arma- 
ment while on the lakes. Secretary of the Navy Herbert, 
after careful consideration, has decided that they can not 
be so built. The decision is unquestionably right from 
the standpoint of the obligations imposed by the treaty, 
and eminently wise from any point of view. Our country’s 
reputation for love of peace as well as for straightfor- 
wardness and honesty will be everywhere strengthened by 
it and this will be worth more to us in the way of pro- 
tection than half a dozen warships. 

Some fire-eaters have waxed hot over the subject and 
declared that the treaty ought to be ‘‘ torn up and con- 
signed to the waste-basket.” They have increased their 
indignation by the statements made in the papers that 
Great Britain has not hesitated to violate the agreement 
by building on the lakes ships destined in case of need to 
be turned into war-vessels. We have no means at hand 
of determining the truth or falsity of this statement about 
Great Britain, but if it were true our country would not 
therefore be justified in taking the rash step of commencing 
to build such vessels on the lakes. We are under a doubly 
strong obligation to keep the treaty, for we sought it in the 
first place ourselves in our own interests. 

The agreement was made just after the close of the war 
of 1812 and has doubtless saved us many millions of 
dollars in money which otherwise would have been spent 
in building and keeping up war vessels on these waters. 
What it has saved us in the way of international friction 
and possible war it is impossible to say. During the time 
of the Civil War when indignation against Great Britain 
was running high because of the conduct of her govern- 
ment in the interests of the South, notice was given by 
our State Department of a desire to terminate the conven- 
tion. On soberer thought this notice was withdrawn, 
and very wisely too. One almost shudders to think 
what might have happend if all this chain of lakes had 
been opened to preparations for war. 

We are heartily glad that Secretary Herbert has had 
the calmness and good judgment to interpret as strictly 
as he has our obligations under this treaty. Nothing but 
good results can come of the course which he has taken, 
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and we trust that thereby the question of any disturbance 
of this agreement, which has now been in force nearly 79 
years, may have been forever settled. 


COMMERCE DESTROYERS. 

In a strong article on ‘‘ Jingoes and Silverites” in the 
November North American Review Mr. Edward Atkin- 
son, one of the clearest-headed and best-informed think- 
ers in this country, gives expression to sentiments 
touching our relations to England which there ought to 
be no occasion for uttering this late in the nineteenth 
century. But, unfortunately, there never have been 
more than two or three periods in our history when such 
sentiments needed utterance worse than they do now. 

At first thought, it is a little puzzling to understand 
why jingoes and silverites should be classed together, for 
there are evidently many silverites who are not jingoes at 
all and vice versa. But on dipping into Mr. Atkinson’s 
sentences one soon discovers that he is dealing only with 
that extreme class of free-coinage silver men, certain 
attorneys of the mine-owners and certain madly partisan 
anything-to-beat-England legislators, who would be will- 
ing, some of them glad, to carry their free-silver procliv- 
ities to the extent of involving our country in a disastrous 
war with Great Britain simply to improve, as they think, 
their business prosperity. Silverites of this type are cer- 
tainly a great bane to the country, as ites of any other 
kind are who carry their views and wishes to such a 
madly selfish extreme. But Mr. Atkinson we know 
would grant as readily as any one that many silverites, 
bimetalists and free-coinage men both, are as far from 
wishing a rupture with Great Britain as any of us. 

Turning to the jingo folks, the whole class falls, and 
we think with entire justice, under Mr. Atkinson’s vigor- 
ous and well-aimed blows. There is no good whatever 
in jingoism. It is evil, and only evil and that continu- 
ally, no matter by whom held. ‘+ The jingo element,” he 
says, ‘can only become dangerous through the negligence 
of the mass of thinking men. That men are negligent is 
witnessed by the fact that those who would promote war 
with Great Britain do not immediately become disgraced 
as they might rightly be.” 

Speaking of the money which has lately been expended 
at the public cost in the construction of a new navy, Mr. 
Atkinson says that in the present state of the world, ‘‘we 
required armed cruisers which could be speedily sent to 
dangerous points for the protection of our citizens in for- 
eign lands and for the protection of our commerce. We 
may have been justified in constructing one or two so- 
called battle-ships without waiting for their worthlessness 
to be disclosed ; but we can not be justified in having 
constructed two very costly vessels of war which are 
known in the navy and generally among the people as 
‘commerce destroyers.’ That name is a disgrace to the 
ship, to officers of the navy and to the nation. These 
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two ships of war cost about seven million dollars, or a 
little more. That sum is nearly as great as the endow- 
ment of our oldest university, Harvard. The time was 
when it was considered justifiable for an army to sack a 
city and for the officers and soldiers of an army to enrich 
themselves from the plunder of the private houses and 
other property of a conquered country. That time has 
long since passed. The sacking of cities is a disgrace. 
Private plunder is treated as robbery. An officer joining 
therein ceases to be a gentleman, and is regarded as a 
thief. Yet what would disgrace an army and its officers 
upon the land may be imposed upon the navy and its ofli- 
cers asa duty. It is now held to be among their lawful 
functions to do the work of pirates in ships of war built 
at the public cost, bearing the degrading name of ‘ com- 
merce destroyers.’ The nation was even represented at 
the recent opening of the peaceful canal at Kiel by one of 
these vilely named armed vessels. What could have been 
more grotesque than the display of war vessels at the 
opening of the ship-canal at Kiel * * sent thither from 
various states and nations, at a very heavy cost, to cel- 
ebrate the opening of a canal whose purpose is to carry 
cotton, fibres and metals to the people of Germany. * * 
The cost of the canal was about forty million dollars. 
The waste upon these big and mainly worthless war-ships 
must have represented an expenditure of not less than 
two hundred million dollars.” 

Mr. Atkinson might well have gone a step further in 
his opposition to war vessels. In case of naval war 
between this and any other country, would it make the 
slightest difference whether these two ships were called 
‘* commerce destroyers ” or not? In spite of all efforts to 
the contrary, it will be a long time yet before war becomes 
sufficiently ‘‘ civilized” to respect the private property 
of national enemies at sea, or on land either, especially if 
the contest be a close one. It is true that the sacking of 
cities is now a disgrace, because the sacking of a city 
implies wanton violence after victory is won. But the 
destruction of private property is considered perfectly 
legitimate, and always will be wheu necessary to break 
the power of the enemy and secure victory. The most 
brilliant and lauded of all the campaigns of our Civil 
War, which on the part of the North is usually consid- 
ered to have been carried on on ‘‘ Christian” and ‘ civi- 
lized’’ principles, was little else than a destruction of 
private property on a huge scale from beginning to end. 
Three hundred millions of Southern private property 
went to smoke, or to ruin in other ways, at the hands of 
Sherman’s destructive hosts, and this was considered 
perfectly legitimate because necessary in order speedily 
to break the backbone of the Southern resistance. Our 
war-ships, no matter how named, would, in the case of a 
closely-contested war with any nation, treat the enemy’s 
private commerce at sea just as Sherman’s army treated 
the property of the people of the South. They would 
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almost certainly be ordered by the government itself to 
do so. ‘* This is war,” and in order not to have ‘* com- 
merce destroyers ” the whole bloody and inhuman busi- 
ness must be abandoned and no more war-ships bnilt 
under any name. ‘* Commerce destroyers,” battle-ships, 
swift cruisers, torpedo boats and the whole tribe of fire- 
blowing marine monsters create more ‘‘dangerous points” 
than they remove. Every time we add a new vessel to 
our **new navy” we add two or three new ‘dangerous 
points.” 

The suggestion of Mr. Atkinson, that the English- 
speaking people enter into a commercial treaty exempt- 
ing private property from seizure upon the sea, ‘* that the 
destruction of private property at sea by the war-vessels 
of any nation should be held as piracy,” if it could be 
carried out, would almost certainly serve as a powerful 
means of preventing war, but in the storm and stress of 
actual war, once declared, such a compact would go to 
pieces with the first cannon- blast. 

Mr. Atkinson’s comparison between the strained armed 
relations of the European nations, eying each other 
hatefully over the ‘‘ barriers to mutual service at the 
borders of separation,” and our own peaceful unarmed 
relations to Canada is an intensely interesting exposition 
of one of the most instructive bits of international rela- 
tionship. ‘‘ There is no antagonism between us, and 
throughout the long civil war not a ship was needed to 
watch the harbors of Canada lest an attack should be 
made from them upon us, and not a regiment was called 
for to guard our long northern frontier. On that frontier 
there also exists a canal, far greater in its service than 
the canal at Kiel can ever be. The tonnage which passes 
yearly through the St. Mary’s Canal, which unites our 
great lakes, exceeds that of the Suez Canal. Yet not a 
fort is required to guard that canal, and not a ship of 
war is permitted upon either of the great lakes. The 
true Monroe doctrine, so different from that which the 
Jingo element among our politicians so grossly misrepre- 
sents, has been applied to these lakes since 1818. * * 
Yet it is even now considered reputable for the United 
States to construct ‘commerce destroyers’ to exercise 
their piratical functions under the flag of the Union upon 
the open seas!” 

Mr. Atkinson then points out the effect which a war 
with Great Britain would have on our commerce and 
appeals to the ‘‘moral and economic force of the 
community,” ‘‘the great body of thinking people,” to 
‘‘stamp out of political existence” the ‘* noisy, unprinci- 
pled and aggressive” jingoism which takes “ advantage 
of every petty prejudice to excite animosity and to betray 
the peace of the country.” 


COAST DEFENCES AGAIN. 
Major-General Miles has just made public his annual 
report as commander of the United States army. He 


signalizes his promotion to his present position by recom- 
mending that the regular army be increased and that im- 
mediate attention should be given to the improvement of 
our coast defences. The army, he thinks, should be in- 
creased with the growth of the country, its minimum size 
being one soldier to every 2000 of the population, and its 
maximum one to every 1000. This would give us at the 
present time a maximum army of 70,000. But it is our 
coast defences about which he is most concerned. In 
their present condition, any strong naval power, he sup- 
poses, could blockade our whole Pacific coast in 90 days. 
With all our inventive genius and enterprise, we are as 
far behind in the modern appliances of war as China or 
Japan!! The entire gulf coast and all the great cities of 
the Atlantic seaboard northward to Philadelphia and 
from New York on northward are without modern guns. 
The recent manceuvres on the British coast show that 
even the powerful British navy would be unable to defend 
that coast against a foreign fleet. He argues, therefore, 
that for protection we ought to have a vast chain of coast 
batteries fitted up with all the high-power guns. This 
‘* costly undertaking,’’ he suggests, might be met in part 
by the sale of abandoned military reservations. 

We doubt if General Miles has allowed his mental vis- 
ion to compass the enormousness of the outlay which 
would be required adequately to fortify our immense 
coast-line against the supposed attacks of a hostile fleet. 
All the money that could be obtained from the abandoned 
military reservations would be consumed before the foun- 
dations of such works were half completed ; and we seri- 
ously question whether the expenditure of the whole in- 
come of the government for years to come in this one 
way only would allay the fears of our professional mili- 
tary men, if, that is, we should actually undertake the 
impossible task of rendering impregnable all the impor- 
tant points on our seaboard from Maine down the Atlan- 
tic, around the Gulf and up the Pacific coast to the Island 
of Vancouver. If we are to go into this business in ac- 
cordance with the real meaning of the recommendations 
of General Miles and General Flagler, the citizens of the 
country ought to be clearly apprised of the exhausting 
burdens which it will ultimately lay upon them and of the 
utter use'essness of the whole project. It is stupendous 
folly to suppose that such an undertaking could ever be 
brought to successful completion. The most that can be 
done, or will ever be done by the government, in response 
to the demands of the military professionalists, will be 
the fortification of a few important points. When this 
is done at great cost, as it doubtless will be done, unless 
the people move quickly against it, we shall find our 
coast as a whole just as defenceless against foreign war 
fleets ten or twenty years from now as it is to-day, or as 
the coast of Great Britain is defenceless before a hostile 
fleet in spite of her powerful navy built up at a cost of 
from two to four hundred millions of dollars. But the 
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military professionalists must have something to show for 
their positions, and the government and people will stand 
unconcernedly by and let them have it. 

But there is a more serious objection to the proposal 
of these costly coast-defences than the financial one. 
The recommendation that they be built proceeds upon 
the assumption that the nations of the world are so dis- 
affected toward us that they are preparing and awaiting 
the opportunity to attack us, and that the relation of the 
nations to each other in the future is to be one of hatred 
and war as has been the case in the past. This assump- 
tion is utterly false in both particulars. We are just as 
safe now from attack as we would be,—nay rather, 
more so, —if we had a thousand coast-batteries of high- 
power guns planted, one by one, on every cape and prom- 
ontory, and at every harbor’s mouth, of both our long 
seaboards ; simply because there is nobody to attack us. 
The walls of old fortified cities are crumbling away be- 
fore the growing civilization of the world, wars are be- 
coming less and less frequent, the burdened nations of 
Europe are groaning for relief from their heavy load of 
taxes and from the terrors of militarism, which they will 
soon throw off in some way, the people have grown tired 
of war and are beginning to rise up everywhere and con- 
demn it, Christianity and commerce are making the world 
one brotherhood; can it be that, in the face of all this, 
the United States, which has marched in the front in all 
this anti-war progress, is deliberately to fall back to the 
rear, in a base and cowardly way? Boasting herself to 
have cast off the effete civilization of the Old World, is 
she to degrade herself by hastening to put on the worst 
portion of this effeteness? First, they say, we must have 
ships of war, and forthwith the people allow them to be 
built. Now we must spend an incredible sum on coast 
defences and double our army and set up militarism in 
our schools and churches, and every man is considered 
unpatriotic who dares to utter a word of warning before 
the incoming tide has overwhelmed us! 


SENATOR CHANDLER’S PREDICTION. 

The Philadelphia Press, as quoted on another page, 
takes Senator Chandler to task for his reckless utterances 
about ‘**Our Coming War with England.” In a recent 
number of the Senator’s own paper, The Evening Mon- 
itor, of Concord, N. H., in a leader written by himself, 
Mr. Chandler makes the following prediction, which is as 
wicked and unworthy as it is unlikely to be realized : 

‘“‘“War between the United States and England is in- 
evitable. It will arise on account of British disregard 
for our direct interests. It will also be forced by British 
encroachments upon other nations all over the world. It 
will be fought by us, having Russia as our European ally. 
One sure result will be the capture and permanent ac- 
quisition of Canada by the United States. 

‘¢The above prediction, Senator Chandler has fre- 

quently made since England began her fraudulent usur- 
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She also proposes to seize from 


pations in Venezuela. 
She is destroy- 


the United States a portion of Alaskn. 


.ing independent governments in all parts of the globe. 


She treats American sentiment and remonstrance with in- 
solence and defiance.”’ 

‘¢For the vindication of the Monroe doctrine in the 
Western hemisphere and the protection of these independ- 
ent governments in the Eastern hemisphere and the 
islands of the oceans, it is necessary that the United 
States should prepare for and go to war with England. 
It is serious business, but it had better come now and be 
over than fifty years from now.” 

‘Russia will be our ally. Russia and the United 
States, the two non-colonizing great nations, are the 
hope of the small independent governments of both hem- 
ispheres. ‘Together they can defy the world. They must 
and will restrain the brutality and bloody avarice of Great 
Britain.” 

‘¢A million of men and muskets wil! overrun Canada, 
and England’s commercial ships will be swept from the 
ocean. She cannot reach us to injure us except by send- 
ing ironclads across the Atlantic to capture our harbors. 
Little comparative damage will be done; while the waters 
and the land will soon see the ruin of the ships and the 
slaughter of the armies of the invader.” 

Such wild, utterly insane talk may, after all, do good 
in awakening sensible people to the growing peril to the 
country of the irrational and bloodthirsty jingoism which 
is strutting about the land in the garb of *‘ patriotism.” 
We have no disposition to ignore the greed and ** bloody 
avarice” of Great Britain, in her colonial movements. 
It could scarcely be made worse than it has been. We 
have often wished that our colleagues in that country 
would be more faithful than they have been in smiting, 
hip and thigh, with their moral indignation the high- 
handed colonial tyranny of their government which every 
British cabinet seems to consider perfectly righteous sim- 
ply because it is centuries old. But think of the United 
States entering deliberately into the same unrighteous 
spirit and practice! What else, pray, great senator, 
would the overrunning and capture and permanent occu- 
pancy of Canada be! Think, again, of our entering into 
a ‘** holy alliance” with monarchical, despotic, land-greedy 
Russia for securing the righteousness of the world !—with 
Russia whose pitiless arm would long ago have grabbed 
all of South-eastern Europe and all of Northern and 
Central Asia, and nearly everything else, if her territorial 
avarice had had the long-headed shrewdness of British 
diplomacy to guide it! The pity of it is that Senator 
Chandler is not alone in his violent vagaries, not even 
in the distinguished body of which he is a member! 


The Michigan Woman’s Press Association, which last 
year prepared a peace program for the celebration of the 
17th of December, Whittier’s birthday, as Peace Day for 
the schools of that State, has gotten up an excellent pro- 
gram for the same occasion this year. It is printed in full 
in the October number of the Interchange, published at 
Charlotte, Mich., and edited by Mrs. Belle M. Perry. 


Remember to ask your minister to speak on peace on 
Peace Sunday, the 15th inst. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Poor Armenia! It seems as if the whole Christian 
population of the country would be destroyed, and the 
missions entirely wrecked. It is estimated that 20,000 
have been massacred in the brief period since the Sultan 
promised to make the reforms urged by the powers. The 
fanaticism of the Turks seems to have reached a state 
entirely beyond control, and the Armenians have grown 
desperate under their fiery trials. The missionaries are 
in great peril and fear and are calling loudly for protec- 
tion. ‘The loss to the American Board of its property 
at Harpoot is $100,000. Minister Terrell, who has so 
bravely and devotedly looked after American interests 
in Turkey, has been instructed by Secretary Olney to 
demand of the Sultan’s government satisfaction for the 
destruction of property. Another American warship has 
been sent to the Levant in addition to the two already 
there, but only for the protection of life and property. 
The Sultan has become so uneasy lest the powers seize and 
dismember Turkey that he has written an extraordinary 
letter to Lord Salisbury in which he declares loudly that 
he will execute reforms, and asks Salisbury to make 
another speech to counteract the effect of a previous one. 

Meantime the powers, though they have sent consider- 
able war fleets to the Levant, seem incapable on account 
of their mutual jealousies of doing anything but make 
threatening speeches and watch one another. There is 
no likelihood that they will proceed to dismember Turkey, 
nor wouid it be of any benefit, probably, if they should. 
Armenia would be little if any better off in the hands of 
Russia than it is in those of Turkey. There is one thing 
that clearly ought to be done and that might easily be 
done. Armenia should without delay be proclaimed a free 
and independent nation and its neutrality declared by 
the European nations. Turkey has no more rights in the 
land. The Armenian people are longing for civil and 
religious liberty which they can never have under the 
Turks. If the country were made free and independent, 
placed under proper governorship and kept free from 
interference, this would not only be an infinite boon to 
the Armenians themselves, but would do more than any- 
thing else to bring Turkey to her senses and solve the 
whole Eastern question. 


The despatches from South America state that the 
Brazilian government has definitely concluded that no 
arbitration is admissible with respect to the ownership of 
the island of Trinidade, as proposed by the British gov- 
ernment. The government also refuses to consider such 
suggestions as may arise through discussion of the .ues- 
tion in the British Parliament. The stony little island 
is likely to furnish material for an extended diplomatic 
correspondence. 


The New York Chamber of Commerce at its regular 


monthly meeting, November 7, on recommendation of the 
committee on foreign-commerce and the revenue laws, 
entered on its minutes a protest against the now preva- 
lent jingoism of the country. The Committee on foreign 
commerce consisted of Mr. F. B. Thurber, Mr. James 
McCreery and Mr. G. H. Schwab. Their protest was 
made ‘‘in view of recent warlike utterances by men prom- 
inent in public life, and the pendency of international 
questions affecting commerce.’’ This action of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the greatest commercial city of the 
nation, one of the greatest, too, of the world, has been 
taken none too early. It ought to be followed by like 
action on the part of every Chamber of Commerce in the 
country. A foreign war at the present time, with the 
danger and unsettlement that it would bring to our vast, 
world-wide commerce would wreck fortunes and paralyze 
trade to an extent never before heard of in the history of 
the world. Any man, in political life or out of it, who 
can think with lightness of such an appalling disaster 
and merrily urge the country on to armed conflict with 
any foreign power, would not be sufficiently punished for 
his wicked folly by being given a life-cell in a mad-house. 


There are people wishing military instruction given in 
our schools who yet claim that they have no wish to 
inculcate the spirit of war, but Mr. Eugene F. Ware of 
Kansas is not one of them. He uncovers his ‘‘ bloody 
shirt” so that everybody can see just what he is. Here 
is a paragraph from a speech of his on ‘* patriotism” 
before the pupils of the High School of Topeka at a 
recent flag-raising in that city: 

‘¢T am one who believes in war as an educator, as a 
part of our public school system. We should have a war 
every generation to make the people patriotic. It is as 
necessary to teach the people patriotism as anything else. 
The late Civil War in its educational benefits was worth 
twice what it cost. Sooner or later the United States 
will have another war. I hope we will have it soon. 
We need it. There is an occasion this very day for a 
war and we ought to open it. In times of peace social- 
ism and anarchy assail the flag. A dose of war cures 
these evils. There are those now here who will be in the 
next war. ‘There are before me captains and colonels 
and to them will be confided the safety of this flag and 
the honor of this country. These young men are from a 
fighting race, and a fighting nation, and a fighting State, 
and will do themselves justice when the time arrives. 
And the young women who are present will see that they 
do, for women are always patriotic.”’ 

From this speech one would be led to think that the old 
days of Kansas border-ruffianism had returned. We hope, 
however, that the bad blood has all settled into the veins 
of this one man, and that there are no more like him. 
He certainly has enough of it in him for a whole State. 
If his speech is not all ‘* bark,” which we more than half 
suspect, we should think that he would consider it very 
‘* unpatriotic” to wait for the High School pupils to grow 
up into captains and colonels; that he would mount his 
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charger ‘‘ at the first break of day” and be ‘‘ off for the 
war” which ‘‘ we ought to open;” that he would, other 
opportunities failing, solicit the support of the entire 
jingo element of the country for an appointment to some 
foreign post where he might draw his sword and kill a 
few people and ‘‘ work up” a war for the benefit of the 
country. 

In all soberness, the plague of such a man is infinitely 
worse for the great and growing State of Kansas than 
those of drought and grasshoppers combined, and we can 
easily understand why ‘‘ many people of all parties” in 
the State have pronounced Mr. Ware’s speech ‘‘ the most 
unpatriotic one that has been heard in Kansas for a long 
time.” 


At its recent meeting at Brussels the Association for 
the Reform and Codification of the of Nations 
changed its name to the International Law Association. 
This is much simpler and can be easily remembered 
and spoken. The only organization with which it wil 
be likely to be confounded is the Institute of Interna- 
tional Law, which might very well be compounded with it, 
as the two have practically the same ends in view. The 
meeting just held at Brussels, the seventeenth Conference 
of the Association, was an interesting one. It was pre- 
sided over by Sir Richard Webster and continued its 
sessions for four days. ‘The principal subjects discussed 
were Arbitral Treaties, an International Court of Arbi- 
tration, the two features of the Brussels Anti-Slavery 
Convention relating to the Liquor Traffic and Domestic 
Slavery, Liability in cases of Collision at Sea, and the 
Execution of Foreign Judgments. A number of inter- 
esting papers were read, and a special Committee was 
appointed to report on the subject of an International 
Court next year. Several of the peace societies respond- 
ed to the invitation extended to them and sent delegates 
to the Conference. 


Law 


Dr. W. Evans Darby, Secretary of the London Peace 
Society, has spent the month of November in France, 
Germany, Holland and Switzerland, in endeavoring to 
secure the more earnest co-operation of the Continental 
churches in promoting the cause of international peace. 
He was sent by the Arbitration Alliance of the British 
Churehes and by the Ecclesiastical Peace Conference 
whose headquarters are at Richmond, Va. We hope his 
mission may be attended with immediate practical results. 
The Churches of Christendom have uever yet as a whole 
had any just conception of the power which they have of 
speedily bringing about the peace of the world. They 
are beginning to awaken to the greatness of their mission 
in this regard. 


The London Peace Society this year inaugurated the 
plan of holding an Autumnal meeting in addition to 
its annual meeting held in the spring. Its first Autumnal 
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meeting was held at Birmingham on the 21st of October, 
and was attended by delegates from various parts of the 
Kingdom. Three sessions were held and all were well at- 
tended. Excellent reports of the meetings were given not 
only in the Midland dailies, but also in the Times and 
other London papers. Some of the Birmingham papers 
made the meetings all the more influential by ridiculing 
the Peace Society and its work. 


The Correspondance Autographiée heretofore pub- 
lished semi-monthly by the International Peace Bureau 
at Berne has been converted into Correspondance Bi-men- 
suelle and will hereafter be printed. The first number 
contains six pages and gives not only the doings of the 
Bureau but some of the salient points in the peace move- 
ment at the present moment. The Correspondance Bi- 
mensuelle is sent gratuitously to the peace societies, peace 
papers and to persons who give special attention to the 
work of peace. We shall be glad to forward to the 
Bureau at Berne any sums of money which may be en- 
trusted to us to aid in publishing this sheet and in the 
accomplishment of its other important work. 


The following resolution presented by Mrs. Bailey, 
at the National W. C. T. U. Convention recently held at 
Baltimore was passed without a dissenting voice : 

** Resolved, That the sacrifice of life by the cruelties of 
war is contrary to reason, an insult to a nineteenth 
century intelligence and a travesty upon Christianity ; that 
arbitration recognizes an equality of peoples, encourages 
the growth of mutual interests, which may not be measured 
by commerce only, cultivates a true personal liberty and 
corrects a spurious patriotism based upon unjust argu- 
ments.”’ 

A similar resolution presented by Mrs. Bailey last 
year, though not so strong, provoked much discussion in 
the Convention and quite a large minority voted against it. 


The Emperor of Japan, Nutsu Hito, has sent an auto- 
graph letter to President Cleveland thanking him and the 
government of the United States for the good offices ex- 
ercised toward bringing about peace between China and 
Japan. Here is the body of the letter : 

Great and Good Friend: During the war between our 
empire and that of China, which has now happily been 
brought to an end by the conclusion of a treaty of peace, 
the diplomatic and consular officers of the United States 
in China, with your excellency’s gracious permission, and 
acting under your excellency’s wise direction, extended 
their friendly offices to our subjects in China, and on 
many occasions afforded them succor and assistance. 

Again, as the war was nearing its final stage, the rep- 
resentatives of the United States at Tokio and Pekin, by 
your excellency’s authorization, provided the way whereby 
China was able to approach directly our government on 
the subject of peace, and it was through the facilities 
afforded by those two representatives for direct recipro- 
cal communication between the governments of Japan 
and China that all the preliminaries looking to the open- 
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ing of negotiations for the definite termination of hostili- 
ties were adjusted. The manner in which those delicate 
services in the interest of peace were performed left 
nothing to be desired. 

And we take this opportunity to express to your excel- 
lency our high appreciation of those acts on the part of 
your excellency, as well as on the part of your excellen- 
cy’s officers, acting under your excellency’s wise direc- 
tion, which not only tended to mitigate the severities and 
hardships of the war and finally to promote the successful 
issue of the negotiations for peace, but served to draw 
still closer the bonds of friendship and good neighbor- 
hood which happily unite our two countries. 


The kind of internationalism represented by the Val- 
kyrie-Defender race at New York had better come to an 
end without any more exhibitions of itself. Sporting 
when carried to excess, as it always is when it becomes 
professional and frequently when it is not so, is uniformly 
attended by the iniquitous practices of betting and gam- 
bling, often by the participants and always by a large 
number of onlookers, and not infrequently results in 
quarrelling and hard feelings. Lord Dunraven has gone 
home mad and has been exhibiting his lordly gentleman- 
liness by charging his New York competitor with cheat- 
ing. Mr. Iselin, in turn, is making an exhibition of his 
republican gentlemanliness by calling Dunraven a liar, 
intensifying the term with adjectives which would be out 
of place in a peace journal. We believe heartily in all 
sorts of healthy international association, but this kind is 
a disgrace to both Great Britain and the United States 
and can not fail to produce real estrangement among a 
considerable number of people on both sides of the water. 


*9? 


In an address on ‘‘ Educational Work in Cincinnati 
before the Unity Club of Cincinnati on November 13th, 
Professor Sproull of the University of that city spoke 
strongly in opposition to compulsory military training in 
the public schools. He said: 


‘*If the effort be made, I hope there will be united 
and determined opposition to it. If boys wish to organize 
companies, let them do so, if the parents do not object: 
but it is in contravention with our age, our religion, our 
institutions and the progress of the times to make mili- 
tarism a part of our school system. 


‘* The friends of this movement are trying to revivify 
an institution that is in a moribund condition. Since we 
have physical training in our schools there is not a single 
argument in favor of the other. Asa physical exercise 
all will acknowledge, except its blind advocates, that it 
is exceedingly limited in bringing muscles into play. Its 
tendency is not to give a dignified bearing with graceful 
carriage, but an unbending rigidity that has neither 
beauty nor comeliness. I should like to see the Greeks 
take the pose of a modern soldier as an example of grace- 
fulness and ease. The gymnastic exercises are superior 
in every way. It would be a shame to spend the time 
and money necessary for this work which could be spent 
with far better advantage in connection with playgrounds. 
The effect of constant drilling and playing soldier will 
awaken in boys a military spirit. They will learn to love 
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its pomp and display, and grow up with a desire to put 
into practice their military knowledge. It will make 
future generations less desirous of avoiding war. We 
all know the effect of such stories upon children, and this 
feeling will be intensified and made more lasting, so that 
we shall see our young men who will help to form public 
opinion preferring warlike measures to those of peace. 
Have we money for this, and nothing with which to fur- 
nish books free to indigent pupils? Militarism is one 
of the banes of social life in Germany. It develops the 
most dangerous and distinct caste and produces an aris- 
tocracy more offensive than that of birth.’’ 


The opposition of which Professor Sproull speaks is 
growing with great rapidity. The free school book part 
of the movement furnishes a lever of tremendous power. 
A recent Cincinnati paper says: 


‘*The attention of all organizations seems to be at 
the present time centred in the movement inaugurated 
short time ago by the Federal Labor Union looking to 
the introduction of free books and the abolition of mili- 
tary training in the public schools of the city, and this 
question has taken precedence over all others for the 
time being. With but a few exceptions every labor or- 
ganization, and not a few kindred bodies, have indorsed 
the movement and interested their membership, and it 
at once promises to become one of the most important 
movements ever started in this city.” 


Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, the efficient and indefatigable 
head of the Peace Department of the National and the 
World’s W. C. T. U., and a member of the Board of 
Directors of the American Peace Society, has been in 
Brooklyn since the Convention at Baltimore. After 
spending some time at the Atlanta Exposition she 
expects to sail on the 22d of January to be abroad 
until next June visiting Palestine and various points in 
Europe. She hopes to study the subject of peace among 
the peace workers of the Old World and to find oppor- 
tunity to do something for the advancement of the cause 
in different places. We commend her to the confidence 
and kindness of all the friends of peace across the water, 
and hope that she may have an interesting and profitable 
trip and a safe return. 


It has been discovered that Henri Dunant, the founder 
of the Red Cross Society, now an old man, is living in 
great poverty, having spent his fortune in promoting the 
work which he originated. He has modestly kept him- 
self from public notice, but his condition has been found 
out, and an effort is to be made by the Red Cross Socie- 
ties to relieve his need. The Baroness von Suttner, in 
behalf of the Austrian Peace Society, makes an appear 
to the friends of peace to aid in furnishing him relief, as 
he has been one of the true friends of peace. This 
appeal ought to be generously responded to. 


The movement recently inaugurated in Cincinnati, al- 
luded to in our last issue, to abolish and prevent military 
training in the schools of the city and for providing the 
pupils with free text-books has assumed encouraging pro- 
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portions. Many prominent clergymen of the city are 
giving it their hearty support. The last meeting of those 
interested in the movement was attended by representa- 
tives of thirty labor organizations, of the W. C. T. 
Unions, of several fraternities, and by many others. An 
organization was formed under the name of the Free 
School-Book and Anti-military Training Conference. The 
following memorial drafted by Mr. Weier, chairman of 
the committee of fifteen appointed at the previous meet- 
ing, was read and sent to the Union Board of High 
Schools : 


To the honorable Union Board of High Schools, City : 

Gentlemen — The Free School-Book and Anti-military 
Conference, as instituted by the labor and reform organi- 
zations of the city of Cincinnati, begs leave to submit the 
following : 

The pupils of our high schools have in late years formed, 
under the guidance and leadership of some teachers, so- 
called cadet brigades, in cutspoken military organiza- 
tions, with officers, privates, uniforms, shoulder straps, 
guns and all other military accoutrements, and they drill 
every week in regular military form. 

There is at present no law, nor rule, of either the Board 
of Education or the Union Board of High Schools, au- 
thorizing such a military organization and drill of pu- 
pils, and the same, being a private institution, is alto- 
gether out of the jurisdiction or supervision of your board. 

The only instance that this aforesaid military organi- 
zation was countenanced by any school authority was in 
the appropriation of the sum of $500 for the purpose of 
purchasing guns for the pupils of the high schools. Such 
an appropriation being in toto illegal, uncalled for and 
not warranted by any law or rule of the Board of Educa- 
tion, it was charged to the account of physical apparatus. 
This might denote that the Board of Education intended 
to place military drill under the supervision of the Super- 
intendent of Physical Culture, but such an order has never 
been passed, and the said Superintendent of Physical Cul- 
ture has never had a voice in the matter of military drill. 

Further, in view of the fact that the Superintendent of 
the Public Schools, Mr. W. H. Morgan, has, in his re- 
port to the Board of Education, advocated to make mili- 
tary drill a compulsory part of the regular curriculum of 
public instruction, and that the Superintendent has of 
late reiterated and emphasized his statements in the pub- 
lic press, and it being announced that this military drill 
should be placed under the supervision of a competent 
military instructor, namely, an officer of the regular 
army from Ft. Thomas, therefore 

We hereby enter our serious and emphatic protest 
against all of these proceedings. 

And we further request the honcrable Union Board of 
High Schools to take measures to this effect : 

1. That any and all branches of physical culture in 
the high schools must be conducted under the sole super- 
vision of the Superintendent of Physical Culture, who has 
been engaged, and is paid, for this purpose, and that no 
other physical culture or driil be tolerated upon the 
grounds of the high schools. 

2. That it be not tolerated that any pupil of the high 
schools address any other pupil in the capacity of a mili- 
tary officer, such as Captain, Lieutenant, Sergeant, Cor- 
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poral or any other term ; or that any pupil exact from an- 
other pupil obedience to commands or orders as such mili- 
tary officers, but that all pupils be placed apon the same 
plane and level of social equality, and that the only stan- 
dard of superiority shall be found in intelligence, polite- 
ness, good morals and good general deportment. 


3. While an uniform dress of the pupils of the high 
schools may be desirable and beneficial, it be not tolera- 
ted that any pupil exhibit in school any sign of superior 
rank, such as shoulder straps, epaulets, buttons, stripes 
on pants, coats or caps, or any other insignia of military 
office. 

Our conference stands ready to defend and justify any 
and all of these measures before your honorable board or 
any committee, and bring the testimony of the best edu- 
cational authorities in sustainance of the same. 

We assure you, gentlemen, a compliance with these re- 
quests will gain you the appreciation of a multitude of 
the parents of our school children. 


It is said that no Kansas Governor has ever signed a 
death warrant. Criminals sentenced to death are per- 
mitted to serve in the penitentiary for life, and are not 
hanged as the law contemplates. There are about 75 
convicts in the Kansas penitentiary under sentence of 
death. 


The new harbor-defence ram, Katahdin, had her (his?) 
official trial trip on the last day of October. She did not 
come up to the required speed of 17 knots an hour. She 
is a wicked little animal, notwithstanding, and we should 
prefer to keep entirely away from her. 


There is little change in the situation in Cuba. Con- 
flicting rumors have been afloat of attempts at pacifica- 
tion by General Campos and the Spanish authorities, but 
they are said to be without foundation. The dispatches 
state that on the 17th ult. a battle was fought between 
General Maceo and General Navarro near Santa Clara, 
lasting seventeen hours, in which the Spanish forces were 
defeated with a loss of 500 killed and wounded. Also 
that on the 19th ult. General Gomez defeated General 
Valdez in a battle in the Santa Clara district, the Spanish 
General Valdez being seriously wounded. A number 
of filibustering expeditions are said to have reached the 
Cuban shores in safety. 


The first instalment of the Chinese war indemnity, 
$40,000,000, has been paid to Japan. This sum was 
transferred from the account of China to that of Japan 
on the books of the bank of England in the presence of 
representatives of the two countries. 


Mr. Rugghero Bonghi, at one time minister of public 
instruction in Italy, who presided at the Peace Congress 
held at Rome in November, 1891, recently died at Torre- 
del-Greco at the age of 68. 

Seven of the Swiss cantons have peace societies with a 
number of local branches. ‘These cantonal societies have 
recently united in forming a General Swiss Peace Society. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 275. 
Had his commandment still authority, it would have made 
it impossible to have developed militarism to such an in- 
stitution as we find it to-day, when the burdens of war in 
time of so-called ‘* peace ’’ are as great as were those of 
active war in former generations. 

But Christ strikes at the root of war, and whenever His 
teaching shall be accepted by professing Christendom, not 
merely cavalry and artillery, but infantry also shall pass 
away, because their services are incompatible with the 
spirit of love and goodwill towards men which He enjoins, 
as their special characteristics, upon His disciples. The 
great institution of war will have died from the root. 


It may be convenient just briefly to summarize the 
points that we think are established by the foregoing nar- 
rative : 

(a) That such military experience as the Israelites 
may have had in Egypt was, in the direct providence of 
God, withdrawn by His keeping them in the wilderness 
until ‘* all the men of war were consumed and dead from 
among the people.’’ 

(6) That in this non-military condition they dispos- 
sessed nations trained to war, of giant stature, and pro- 
vided with chariots and cavalry. 

(c) That the victories gained in taking possession of 
the land were not due to military strength, but chiefly due 
to interpositions of God’s providence in their favor. 

(ad) That the distinct command of God to Joshua, on 
the occasion of his first campaign, viz., ‘‘ to hough their 
horses and burn their chariots,” was designed to keep 
them as a nation in this non-military condition, in order 
that they might not trust in their own strength but in the 
providential care of God. 

(e) That throughout the period of the Judges, and 
during the reign of Saul and the greater part of David’s 
reign, they possessed neither chariots nor horses. 

(f) That as a consequence, through want of faith in 
God’s power, they were unable to conquer some of the 
inhabitants of the valleys ‘* because they had chariots of 
iron,’’ so that God was reproachfully termed ‘‘ a god of 
the hills and not a god of the valleys.” 

(g) That one of the objects of the Israelites in desiring 
to have a king, was that he might ‘ lead them forth to 
battle,” and that Saul, though he did not have either 
cavalry or chariots, did organize a large body of infantry. 


(h) That in the latter part of David’s reign, i.e., after 
the kingdom of Israel had attained its greatest political 
power, David reserved 100 chariots with horses out of 
the spoil of one of his victories, and that this nucleus 
was enlarged by Solomon to 1400 chariots and 12,000 
horsemen. 

(i) That as a distinct consequence of this militarism 
the kingdom of Israel was rent in twain on the death of 
Solomon, from which disastrous religious and political 
consequences ensued. 

(j) That apart from this lamentable result the non- 
military period, which dates from the entrance of the 
Israelites into Canaan to the time when David inaug- 
urated cavalry and chariots, was a period of over 400 
years, during which the land was occupied, and the 
kingdom established, and its influence over surrounding 
nations obtained, and some of its greatest victories 
achieved ; whilst the succeeding period of 65 years, end- 
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ing with the death of Solomon, when militarism prevailed, 
was marked by many debasing alliances with surrounding 
nations, ending with the revolt of the ten tribes. 

(k) That as regards the ten tribes which thereafter 
formed the kingdom of Israel, this militarism was main- 
tained under a constant succession of wicked kings, till 
after 250 years the entire nation was carried away as 
captives in war, and are now known as ‘ the lost tribes.” 

(/) That as regards the other two tribes which formed 
the kingdom of Judah, they had a chequered existence for 
400 years, and were then carried captive to Babylon. And 
although at the end of 70 years they returned to Jerusa- 
lem, it was only to semi-independence. 

Under the government of their God-fearing kings, 
such as Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, etc., they experienced 
very remarkable victories and deliverances, notwithstand- 
ing that those kings appear to have had no chariots or 
cavalry. But under wicked kings, in spite of big armies, 
they were as easily conquered by surrounding nations as 
before they had been victorious over them. 

(m) In short, the words of Josephus are completely 
justified: ‘*To speak in general, we can produce no 
example wherein our fathers got any success by war, or 
failed of success when without war they committed them- 
selvesto God. * * * Thus it appears that arms were 
never given to our nation.” 


AMONG THE PAPERS. 


PHILADELPHIA PRESS. 
Mr. Chandler's Voice for War. 


Senator Chandler of New Hampshire predicts war with 


England. Not only predicts it but apparently hankers 
after it. England, he thinks, is arrogant, truculent and 


aggressive ; she robs the little governments and bullies the 
big; she snatches the territory of Venezuela and spurns 
our remonstrances; she is predatory, insolent and de- 
fiant ; she tramples on the Monroe doctrine and sneers at 
American sentiment; there is only one outcome and that 
is war. 

This is Senator Chandler’s view. It is a lurid picture. 
If it did not come from a Senator and if that Senator 
were not a serious and earnest man, it might be dismissed 
without consideration. But Mr. Chandler is not a trifler 
or a blatherskite. He rasps his political opponents in the 
Senate and his caustic lash cuts and burns in hot debate, 
but even his irony is only one of the shafts in the quiver 
of a sober and responsible leader. Mr. Chandler speaks 
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A LADY MAKES MONEY. 


Mr. Editor :—I am always interested in reading of the 
success of others and will tell of mine. I tried school 
teaching, clerking and sewing, all hard work for small 
pay. I met a lady making $15 a week selling National 
Dish Washer—best made. I ordered 4 dozen, washed 
mother’s dinner dishes in two minutes, sold all first after- 
noon; profit $12. The next week I made $37, in a month 
$143; I am a good talker. I buy of the World Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, O. ; they are very kind to me ; they manufacture 
aluminum and electric goods, many new, rapid seliing 
articles for agents. Others can do as I have by writing 
them. CORA MILTON 


with a measure of authority. He has been Secretary of 
the Navy. He is on the Naval Committee. When he 
says war he means war. 

The more’s the pity. The Press is the sincere friend 
of Senator Chandler and stands with him in many a con- 
test. It likes his pluck, vigor and determination. But 
a Senator of the United States ought to speak with the 
gravity and sobriety and reason which befit his great po- 
sition and his large responsibility. He ought not to talk 
lightly of war as an event which is sure to come and al- 
most to be courted. He speaks not simply as an obser- 
ver but as an actor. He is not merely making prophecy 
but making history. A responsibility attaches to his 
words which does not belong to the utterance of the com- 
mon writer. If any member of the British Parliament of 
a standing, prominence and influence equal to Mr. Chand- 
ler’s in Congress were to declare that war with the United 
States is inevitable and to be welcomed, we should resent 
and repel it. Why should a Senator of the United States 
be looser in speeeh? 

PHILADELPHIA EXAMINER AND EXPRESS. 
Those Foolish People, 


‘* Those foolish people who half think a foreign war a 
good thing and a patriotic one should remember that a 
man can love his own country without hating every other 
one, and he can wish and work for his country’s good 
without desiring to see every other nation injured in any 
way. With nations as with individuals, it is possible to 
be happy and prosperous only under conditions of peace. 
It is not when every one is becoming poorer and breaking 
up that others grow rich, but rather wealth is a matter of 
general prosperity. The more foreign nations quarrel 
among themselves the worse for us. Every million dol- 
lars blown away in gunpowder makes a people that much 
poorer and with so much less to purchase what we have 
to sell. If all the armies of Europe were disbanded and 
universal peace reigned for a quarter of a century; if 
‘*commerce destroyers” gave place to commerce build- 
ers, the wealth of the world would increase at a rate 
beyond calculation. If any one wishes the almighty 
dollar to become supreme he must give his voice against 
war and struggle for peace. 

‘*It is very true, as the Chicago Tribune remarks, that 
‘the United States won’t fight with Great Britain about 
Venezuela. War would result in confiscation of British 
interests in American railways, lands and mines, and the 
British investor knows it perfectly well.’ Ben Butler 
was wont to laugh at any fears that John Bull would run 
his navy into New York harbor and bombard the city on 
the ground that every shot fired into Broadway would 
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cost England a thousand pounds in the destruction of her 
own capital. There is too much British gold invested 
from Maine to California to make a war possible or prob- 
able. Then, too, what would become of Canada?” 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


It is announced by the Governor of Tahiti that France 
has annexed Huahine and Borabora, two of the Society 
Islands in the South Pacific. 


The Ribot ministry in France resigned on the 28th of 
October in consequence of an adverse vote on a resolu- 
tion of Mr. Rouanet expressing the determination of the 
Deputies to throw complete light on the affairs of the 
Southern railway. The unexpected overthrow of the 
ministry caused great excitement in Paris. A new 
cabinet has been formed with Mr. Bourgeois as Prime 
Minister. The new ministry is a radical one, and is not 
likely to have smooth sailing very long. 


The new United States fortifications at Sandy Hook, 
which have been in process of construction for several 
years, are hereafter to be known as Fort Hancock. This 
is now the most important military post on our coast. 


Rev. Samuel Francis Smith, D.D., the author of our 
national hymn, beloved and honored of all Americans, 
died suddenly at the New York and New England rail- 
way station, Boston, at halfpast five o’clock Saturday 
afternoon, November 16th. 


In the elections in the various States on the 5th of 
November the Republicans almost everywhere won over- 
whelming victories. In New York city Tammany was re- 
stored to power. 


The question as to the desirability of granting munici- 
pal suffrage to women was submitted to the people at the 
November election in Massachusetts. The male vote 
was strongly adverse to the proposition. Only a small 
portion of the women registered, but of those who voted 
all but about three per cent. favored the proposal. 


A convention has been made for the settlement of the 
Behring Sea claims. It provides for a joint commission, 
consisting of one representative each from the United 
States and Great Britain, to assess the damages. If they 
fail to agree, they are empowered to choose a third mem- 
ber. 


BLAIR SECURITY FOUNTAIN PEN 


One of the Most Useful things you can have. 
A Beautiful Christmas Present. 
Gold Pen is 14 karat, regular shape. Does not leak. Feed-bar 
can be changed instantly from upper to under side of Pen. Gravity System of Feed. 
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York, to furnish these Pens at the following low prices: 
No. 1. Gold Pen, fine point, . - at $1.75 
** 2. Gold Pen, fine or stub point, ‘‘ 2.00 
“ 4. Gold Pen, “* ° " “ 3.00 
Chased and Gold Mounted, 50 Cents cach extra. 
Sent post-paid and insured against loss in the mails, at the 
above prices, by 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 





ArtTIcLE I. This Society shall be designated the ““AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful induence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 





the Society. 


THe Soctra, anp Morat Aspects or War.— Sermon 
preached before the Chicago Peace Congress August 
20, 1893. By Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D.D. Price, 
postpaid, 6 cents. 

Wivui1am Penn’s Hoty ExPermMent IN Crvit GOVERNMENT. 
Address delivered at Philadelphia in connection with 
the placing of the statue of William Penn on the 
City Hall. By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 
pages, with cover. 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, 
carriage paid. 

Success oF ARBITRATION. —8 pages. 75 cases cited. 
Just issued by the American Peace Society. 2 cts. 
each, or 75 cts. per hundred. 

War UNNECESSARY AND UNCHRISTIAN. — By Augustine 
Jones, LL.B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cents 
each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Dymonp’s Essay oN War. With an Introduction by 
John Bright. Sent free on receipt of 2 cents for 
postage. 

Wuire City By THE INLAND Sea.—By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. Ode read at the opening of the Chicago Peace 
Congress. Illustrated. 10 cents acopy. $1.00 per 
dozen. 

PAPERS ON THE REASONABLENESS OF INTERNATIONAL AR- 
BITRATION, ITS RECENT PROGRESS, AND THE CODIFICA- 
TION OF THE Law or Nations. By Henry Richard, 
M.P. 68 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

A Batr_e.—As it appeared to an eye-witness. By Rev. R. 
B. Howard. Leaflet. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. per 100. 

Tue Nartrion’s ResponsisiLity ror Peace.—Address de- 
livered at the New England Convention of the Na- 
tional Reform Association held at Boston in Febru- 
ary, 1895. By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 
Price, 5 cents each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


Tue Otp Testament on War.—By George Gillett. 24 
pages. 5 cents each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. | 

Tue Dress Parape at West Pornt.—By Josiah W. | 
Leeds. 12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of 


postage. 


Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. [X. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board oi Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM, OR MANKIND ONE 
Bopy.—Address delivered before the Chicago Peace 
Congress, Aug. 18, 1893, by George Dana Board- 
man, D.D., LL.D. New edition. Price, 5 cents 
each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

THe War System.—Its History, TENDENCY AND CHAR- 
ACTER : IN THE LiGHT OF CIVILIZATION AND RELIGION. 
By Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D. The famous ser- 
mon preached before the London Peace Congress 
of 1890. New Edition. Price, 10 cents. 

HistoricaL OvuTLINE or THE Mopern Peace MoveMENt. 
—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. A twelve- 
page tract. Price, 3 cents. 

Tue Boys’ Bricgape: Irs CHARACTER AND TENDENCIES. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL. D. New Edition. 
Eight pages. Price, 75 cents per hundred. 

Topics ror Essays AND Discussions 1n SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
AND DesaTinG Societies, with a list of reference 
books. By R. B. Howard. Senton receipt of one 
cent for postage. 

Report OF THE CuicaGo Peace Coneress. Containing 
all the papers read and the stenographic report of 
the discussions. A most valuable historical docu- 
ment. Price postpaid, cloth, 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cts. 

THe Coming Rerorm.—By Mary Elizabeth Blake. 
New Edition. Price, 2 cents each or $1.25 per 
hundred. 

Our Free Instirutions For Tue Promotion or 
BRUTALITY AND BureLtary.— By Josiah W. Leeds. 
12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of postage. 

Oveut CurisTiaNs TO ENGaGe in War?—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 16 pages. Sent free on receipt of postage. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: Its Present Status and 
Prospects. By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 
New edition. 19 pages. Price 5 cents each, or $2 
per hundred, prepaid. 

Miurrary Dritt in ScHoors.— By Rev. W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. 8 pages. Price, 2 cents. 
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THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF NATIONS. 
Charles Sumner. Cloth, 50 cts. 

LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By the Baroness von 
Suttner. Authorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New Edition, cloth, 75 cts. 

POLITICAL AND LEGAL REMEDIES FOR WAR. 
By Professor Sheldon Amos, M.A., Oxford. $1.25. 
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A concise account of the Modern Peace 
Movement. By T. K. Arnoldson, of the Swedish 
Parliament. ‘lranslated by P. H. Peckover. 70 cts. 

WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm Carlsen. Translated by 
P. H. Peckover. Forty-six illustrations. 45 cts. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: Irs Past, Pres- 
ENT AND Foture. In French. By Michel Revon. 
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